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Art. II. — 1. Die alter e und jungere Edda. Ubersetzt von K. 
Simrock. 

2. Jakob Grimm's Deutsche Mythologie. 
Grimm's Mahrchen. 

3. Simrock's Handbuch der deutschen Mythologie. 

4. Mannhardt's Germanische Mythen. 

5. Mannhardt's Die Gbtter der deutschen und nordischen 
Volker. 

6. Adalbert Kuhn's Zur altesten Geschichte der Indo-ger- 
manischen Volker. 

7. Adalbert Kuhn's Die Herabkunft des Feuers. 

8. I. W. Wolf's Deutsche Gotterlehre. 

9. F. L. W. Schwartz's Der heutige Volksglaube und das 
alte Heidenthum. 

10. Max Muller's Comparative Mythology. 

11. Max Muller's Chips from a German Workshop. 

1-. The Ret. G. W. Cox's Mythology of the Aryan Nations. 

In dealing with a subject which is sometimes thought, 
though very erroneously so, to be far removed from our every- 
day life, an allusion to a personal experience may be permitted. 
I remember, many years ago, having once met a young Ger- 
man peasant, rather intelligent, who could read and write as all 
German peasants do, but who startled me by a most extraordi- 
nary superstition. " Look here," he said, and his face became 
very grave, — "look here! a man may learn all about the 
future, what is going to happen, and how things in this world 
are to succeed each other, only, he must use a means which 
/should not like to try, and I 'm sure you would n't ! " 

I suspected at once the use of some sign of witchcraft, which 
some peasants believe renders a person liable to be fetched 
away by the Evil One, and I replied, " Well, let us see ! Per- 
haps I would ! " He then said in an undertone : " If, on 
coming out of church on Easter Sunday, a man steps back- 
wards, making a sign of disrespect, and if, whilst walking 
backwards, he looks through an egg, at the same time laugh- 
ing aloud, he will see the future and the shape of all coming 
things in that egg. But, dear me, it will endanger a man's 
soul ; and I would n't do it, and surely you would n't ! " 
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I could not help laughing, though there was no egg to be 
looked through ; and I thought that, if ever I had heard a 
meaningless absurdity, it was this. Yet by and by, when I 
came to investigate the subject, I found that this boorish non- 
sense could be traced back to the decayed creed of our pagan 
forefathers, and that it had a meaning, even as Greek fables 
have. " Easter Sunday," I found, was selected for that piece 
of witchcraft, because Easter was originally also a Germanic 
festival, in honor of the goddess Ostara, who represented the 
rising sun and the creative powers of nature in spring. To 
" go out backwards from church," indicated that the man who 
did this turned his back towards the east, where the Easter 
goddess Ostara was supposed to dwell; for churches were 
mostly built with their altar on the eastern, their main 
entrance on the western side. The " sign of disrespect " 
showed that the person making it returned for the moment 
to the heathen creed. The egg which was to be used, is the 
very symbol of Ostara, that is, of fruitful nature. Hence the 
people in Germany and other continental countries, as well as 
the agricultural population of some of the northern and eastern 
counties of England, present each other about Easter time with 
eggs. Little German children are playfully told on that occa- 
sion that a hare lays those eggs. The hare, too, is a symbol of 
the goddess Ostara, on account of fecundity. To look through 
an egg on the day of that goddess, was considered to invest a 
person with the power of seeing the germ of all things, and 
hence to forecast their development. 

But now about " the laughter " ! Why was a man to laugh 
when looking through an egg ? Here I found that the laughter 
represented the smile of Nature in spring ; that at .the pagan 
festivals on Easter time a laughing chorus typified that smile ; 
and what is more, I learnt that in the Christian Church, for 
many centuries after the overthrow of Paganism, the priest, on 
Easter Sunday, had first to tell his congregation a merry tale, 
and then to break out into what was called " an Easter laugh- 
ter " {Oster-Gelachter'). So, putting this and that together, 
I discovered that in the superstitious young peasant's mind a 
remarkable piece of Teutonic mythology stuck fast, of which 
he could not get rid, in spite of the proficiency he had obtained 
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in the mechanical repetition of his catechism. And the more 
I observed and studied these matters, the more I became con- 
vinced that it was no use fighting >against this kind of supersti- 
tions by simply calling them " rubbish " and "nonsense," for 
somehow the people clung to them as if they felt that there 
was a poetical treasure hidden in them, which only required a 
magic wand to come forth and charm their hearts. I then saw 
that these superstitions will never be entirely rooted out until 
a full scientific treatment of them has taken place, until they 
shall be universally known to be the last remnants of a decayed 
religious system, and until the results of such investigation 
shall have been popularized. 

There is another reason why we should occupy ourselves 
more than has been done with Teutonic mythology. Chris- 
tianity itself is covered over with the traces of the ideas of our 
heathen forefathers. Thus the St. George of England, one of 
the numerous dragon-slaying St. Georges of Christian tradi- 
tion, may be traced back, so far as the Northern nations are 
concerned, to the Saga of Sigurd, or Sigfrid, the dragon-slayer. 
Sigfrid we can trace back to Wodan, or Odin. Wodan we 
know to be, in his origin, a simple personification of the sky, 
the air, and the storm, like Indra, the Hindoo god. The pro- 
cess out of which St. George grew is the same which has 
given rise to the growth of numberless other heroic and saintly 
figures among all nations of the earth, from the fiery climate 
of India to the ice-bound North. So, if we would fully know 
Christianity, as it has developed itself in various ages, we have 
again to recur to the early Germanic creed. 

But, irrespective of science, why should not the delight which 
we feel in the poetical conceptions of the Greek Olympus, 
induce us to seek for similar enjoyment in closely studying the 
Teutonic Asa doctrines, and the rich folk-lore connected with 
it ? Sometimes, in walking through the British Museum, the 
thought has struck me, " What do these intelligent artisans, 
what do these fairly educated middle-class men, nay, what do 
the large majority of highly cultivated people whom one sees 
here gathering round the statues of Greek and Roman and 
Egyptian gods, what do they know, what do they care, about 
the creed of their own ancestors ? Have the great mass even 
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a slight notion of the grandeur, and, in its way, the beauty, of 
the mythological system which, in ages past, had been worked 
out by the Germanic race, — that race whose wild vigor 
changed the face of Europe, and whose adventurous sons 
founded the English nation, and gave this country its name ? " 

A more lamentable spectacle cannot be conceived than to see 
a nation unmindful of its own past. If the new physiological 
principle is right which says that our whole organization, bodily 
and mental, is but the sum of the development of preceding 
generations, why then should we exclusively care about 
Greece and Rome and Palestine ? Why should we not add a 
further element, returning to the circle of ideas in which those 
moved who moulded our very speech ? Does not even the con- 
tinual round of the days of the week, such as they are called in 
English, still remind all English-speaking as well as the Ger- 
man people of our common forefathers' worship of the sun and 
the moon ; of Tiu, the god of war ; of Wodan, the All-father ; of 
Thunar, or Thor, the god of thunder ; of Freia, the goddess of 
love ? And does not the meaning of a hundred quaint English 
usages and sayings, which have migrated also over the Atlan- 
tic, lie hidden in that early mythic system of the Teutons ? 
Yet with what painful astonishment one sees the hard struggle 
which a zealous band of men in England (" The Early English 
Text Society ") have to make in order to rescue English literary 
treasures that are comparatively not even of very high antiquity, 
— a work in which Professor Child, of your own Harvard Uni- 
versity, has such a full and prominent share of merit. But that 
which lies, chronologically, beyond the scope of the society 
alluded to, is in England the subject of an even' more deplor- 
able apathy ! 

Now, on the mere plea of poetical enjoyment, this ought to 
be altered. The Teutonic world of gods may not (as Mann- 
hardt puts it, who, with Simrock, Kuhn, Schwarz, "Wolf, and 
others, has ably continued the immortal labors of Jacob Grimm) 
have the perfect harmony and the quiet plasticity of the Olympian 
ideals. But their forms and figures tower in lofty greatness 
through the immensity of space ; and if they are not so well 
rounded off as the divinities of the later Greek epoch, if they 
are apt to float before the mind's eye like fantastically shaped 
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storm-clouds, or like bright-colored visions of dawn and sunset, 
they are, on the other hand, less liable to look like mere idols 
of ivory, brass, and stone. 

Can it be said that there is a lack of poetical conception in 
the figure of Wodan, the hoary god of the clouds, who, clad in 
a flowing mantle, careers through the sky on a milk-white horse, 
from whose nostrils fire issues ? Is there a lack of poetical con- 
ception in Preia, who changes darkness into light wherever she 
appears, the goddess with the dazzling charms, the streaming 
golden locks, and the siren voice, who hovers in her snow-white 
robe between heaven and earth, making flowers sprout along her 
brilliant path, and planting irresistible longings in the hearts 
of men ? Is there a lack of poetical conception in the figure of 
the red-bearded god of the tempest, who rolls along the heavens 
in his car, and who smites the mountain giants with his magic 
hammer ? Are these dwellers in Asgard mere shadowy spec- 
tres, lacking distinct delineation ? And if their strength often 
verges upon wildness, if their charms are sometimes allied to 
a cruel kind of sorcery, are they not even in their uncouth 
passions the representatives of a primitive race, in which the 
pulse throbs with youthful freshness ? 

Again, what a fantastical throng of minor deities, surpassing 
in poetic conception even Hellenic fancy, has been evoked by 
the Teutonic mind out of all the forces of nature ! Look at 
the crowd of fairies, and wood-women, and elfins, and nixies, 
and dwarfs, and kobolds, that dance in the moonlight, and 
whisk through the rustling leaves, or dwell enchanted in trees, 
or hide in glittering mountain caves, or waft enthralling songs 
from beneath the water, or bustle day and night through the 
dwellings of man ! The Greeks had all, or nearly all, this ; 
for the elements of mythology are the same in all Aryan lands. 
But there is greater depth in the corresponding Teutonic tales ; 
they coil themselves round the heart like invisible threads; 
they seem so familiar and homely, and yet lead the imagination 
into so strange a dream-land. 

Then, what a dramatic development Germanic mythology 
has ! The Hellenic gods sit in Ambrosian quiet in their lofty 
abodes ; they are eternal gods, inaccessible to the corroding 
power of time. True, there are some faint indications of a 
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final change, when Jupiter himself is to make place for a 
better ruler. But, in the main, the gods of classic antiquity 
live on in an unbroken, immortal life ; they are like so many 
statues ranged along a stately edifice, each statue perfect in 
itself; with no idea of action, of tragic complication, arising 
out of the whole. 

How different is the Teutonic view of the universe ! There 
all is action, struggle ; and the world of gods itself is from the 
very beginning doomed to a catastrophe. So long as they last, 
they are called the ^Esir, the pillars and the girders of the 
universe. But then, at the end of time, the world is to be 
consumed in a mighty conflagration ; the heavens and the 
earth stand in a lurid blaze ; Asgard and Walhalla, the abodes 
of gods and heroes, are doomed to destruction ; the universe 
breaks down in a gigantic crash ; and only after this terrible 
convulsion shall have ended, will there be introduced a new 
and peaceful reign, with eternal bliss. Hence, on the score of 
dramatic interest, the creed of the Teutons has something to 
boast of. But it is a subject much neglected by poets. How- 
ever, the ground is being broken here and there ; and this op- 
portunity may be taken for mentioning a powerful version of 
ancient Northern sagas,* which has recently been brought out 
by the joint exertions of an Icelandic scholar, Mr. Magnusson, 
and of one of the truest poets living, William Morris. 

Before going on to indicate the main points of Germanic 
mythology, something may be said about its sources. The 
Germans, who constitute, in number, the main body of the 
Teutonic race, have lost most important literary records, which 
would probably have shed much light on their ancient pagan 
creeds. That collection of heroic songs which we know Charle- 
magne had ordered to be made, but which is lost, may perhaps 
be designated as the " missing link " between our mediaeval epic, 
the Nibelungen Lied, and the ancient Wodanic religion. 
Only fragmentary pieces of poetry, referring to Wodan, Balder, 
Freia, and some other divinities, have come down to us in texts 
dating from the tenth century. Before that time we must go 
back to the few indications contained in Tacitus, Caesar, and 
perhaps also Herodotus ; for recent investigations, the results of 

* The Niblungs and Volsungs. 
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which are pretty well adopted now by German historians, lead 
to the conclusion that the Thracians, of whom he speaks, 
were a Getic, Gothic, Germanic people. 

As a complementary means of obtaining knowledge, we have 
our folk-lore and our tales, in which the ancient pagan gods 
appear under the most extraordinary disguises. Professor 
Max Miiller, who has worked so powerfully to render the labors 
of the great Continental authorities on language and mythology 
accessible to the English public, says, with the felicitous lan- 
guage that is peculiar to him : " It might seem strange indeed, 
that so great a scholar as Grimm should have spent so much 
of his precious time in collecting his Mdhrchen, if those tales 
had only been intended for the amusement of children. When 
we see a Lyell or Owen pick up pretty shells and stones, we 
may be sure that, however much little girls may admire these 
pretty things, this was not the object which these wise col- 
lectors had in view. Like the blue and green and rosy sands 
which children play with in the Isle of Wight, these tales of 
the people, which Grimm was the first to discover and collect, 
are the detritus of many an ancient stratum of thought and 
language, buried deep in the past. They have a scientific 
interest." 

Now, with the aid of such popular tales, — which sometimes 
we find scattered in almost identical shape over all the coun- 
tries into which the stream of Teutonic migration and conquest 
had poured, — it has been possible to reconstruct in some de- 
gree the pagan gods of Germany proper. But the richest source 
of Germanic mythology comes to us from the far North. It is 
the Edda, that grand old heathen Bible, the first part of 
which dates from the eleventh, the other from the thirteenth 
century. It may be called the Norse heathen Bible, for though 
its contents were written down by Christians, it comprises the 
pagan Germanic mythology. It is a book which certainly no 
German or Englishman who knows his " Iliad " and " Odyssey " 
should be unacquainted with. 

It will thus be seen that the time within which our sources 
are contained covers a space of nearly sixteen hundred years, 
if we begin with Herodotus' s account of the Thracians, and 
end with the " Edda," which was collected when the Odin re- 
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ligion collapsed. They are sources more or less rich, more or 
less pure ; not seldom contradictory, even each particular 
source sometimes contradictory in itself, — a phenomenon with 
which all those are familiar who have investigated theological 
systems in a spirit of thorough criticism. 

When I proceed, therefore, to the main task of this essay, 
which is, to describe in large lines the religious views of the 
Germanic nations, I will say at once that we cannot produce a 
minutely exact likeness of it, such as a painter produces of 
some clearly defined object. Theological systems are in their 
nature of a changing, shifting character. The Brahminic 
creed is no longer to-day what it was of yore ; the hundred 
sects within it have points of contact, but also points of con- 
siderable divergence. In the same way, under the official 
Hellenic religion of antiquity, there continued, for a long time, 
an under-current of Orphic rites ; and the Olympian gods 
themselves present very different features if we look at them 
in different Greek periods. The Hebrew Church, some nineteen 
hundred years ago, was divided into fiercely contending parties, 
whose representatives, differing on cardinal points, — for in- 
stance, on the question of the immortality of the soul, — yet 
sat side by side in the Temple. There are even more familiar 
illustrations into which it is hardly necessary to go. The 
State Church, which was recently disestablished in Ireland, 
cannot by any stretch of imagination be considered the same 
as the early Apostolic Church. Even infallible Popes have in 
course of time rendered decrees and bulls contradictory to 
each other. 

It is therefore not to be expected that the ancient Teutonic 
religion should present features of an immutable fixity. At 
different periods, and among different Germanic tribes, it 
shows a somewhat varied development. It had its gradual 
changes, like all religions. Most probably also it had its sects. 
A stiff and fixed uniformity is the less to be expected in it, 
because the Germanic races had not a fully formed priestly 
caste, whilst the Gauls, as we know, were bowed down under 
the double yoke of a most oppressive aristocracy and of a class 
of meddlesome Druids. The eminent English physiologist, 
Professor Huxley, in a lecture on " The Forefathers of the 
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English People," which has created much stir, has tried, it is 
true, to prove a greater similarity between the institutions of 
the ancient Germans and Gauls. His remarks were surely 
made in an excellent spirit of conciliation between the Teutonic 
and the Celtic races. But any one opening Caesar or Tacitus 
will find their pages teem with proofs to the contrary ; and 
historical facts, however inconvenient, must be dealt with in a 
strict spirit of science, irrespective of the political requisites 
of the day. 

In the absence of a regulated priestly caste, which has an 
interest in keeping a religious system within fixed bounds, 
notions about the world and mankind, their origin and their 
destiny, are naturally apt to change. This may be one of the 
reasons why the theological views of the Teutons were of an 
even more floating and changeful character than is generally 
the case within a like period of time. Another circumstance 
has perhaps contributed to this characteristic want of plastic 
fixity which the dwellers in the Germanic Olympus seem to 
exhibit. Grimm thinks there is a probability that, so far as 
there were any priests among the Teutonic races, the male gods 
had chiefly female priests, and the female deities male priests. 
Now, the female priests, who were charged with the service of 
the sterner rulers of the Germanic heaven, may, from their 
more delicate sex, not have been able to impose a strong priestly 
dominion ; whilst the male priests, who had to provide for the 
cultus of the goddesses, may by this occupation have become 
unfitted to work out an oppressive clerical rule. At any rate, 
the Germanic creed did not present " that angularity which 
drives sharp points into people's ribs," — to borrow an expres- 
sion from Professor Blackie. 

Having said this much of the outward aspect of the Teutonic 
religion, I will proceed now, so far as this can be done by the 
method I am about "to employ, to give an idea of its internal 
character, by making what may be called a transverse sec- 
tion of the material before us. In this way the main strata 
will be seen, as well as some incongruous layers which have 
been forced across them by theological commotions that are 
beyond the ken of history. And in speaking of the Teutonic 
creed, I shall always endeavor to keep in view the essential 
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points of the pagan religion of ancient Germany proper, of 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Iceland, and England. It will 
necessarily be impossible to" give a description which could be 
held applicable in every part to the ancient spiritual condition 
of these different countries. I only profess to give a general 
view, an abstract, as it were, of the Teutonic religious system 
as a whole ; minor distinctions, differences, and incongruities 
being always understood to exist. 

There are indications, according to some, that the earliest 
form of Teutonic worship was a worship of Light. The Odin 
religion, in this opinion, was preceded by what is called a 
" Vana " cullus, that is, the adoration of Light. It is, how- 
ever, a doubtful point ; and others incline to the notion that 
the worship of the gods of Light on the one hand, and the 
Odin religion on the other, were held by contending Germanic 
tribes, and that, after a little while, the Vana gods finally 
"received admission into Asgard" (which is the Teutonic 
Olympus), in other words, that the rival creeds were merged 
into each other, even as the Greeks worked the tree and ser- 
pent worship of subject races into their own religion ; or as the 
Brahminic religion was gradually overlaid with fantastic figures 
originally foreign to it. 

The Odin or Wodan religion itself may be described as a 
spiritualistic materialism, or a materialistic spiritualism; or it 
may be called a pantheism strongly marked with the prin- 
ciple of individuality. These are hard words, and perhaps 
we ought rather to say that the early Germanic races believed 
in mind as well as in matter ; that they thought mind indis- 
solubly bound up with matter, and matter in some way gifted 
with mind. And as they did not clearly see their way in all 
this (some think even we are now in that stage), they pro- 
duced a mixed system. Their creed has therefore lofty, 
almost mystical conceptions, and yet is impregnated with the 
smell of the earth. Their gods seem at one moment to be 
beyond human grasp, and yet, in the next, they assume more 
familiar forms than ever Hellenic divinities did. 

A religion of quietism, of self-contempt, and of self-torture, 
the Teutonic creed was not. It has a barbarian energy. 
It is filled with the spirit of battle. Its gods themselves 
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only struggle into power through a Titanic contest, and are 
destined to suffer a great overthrow. Strangely enough, the 
Teutonic religion, unlike in this to* almost all other religions, 
except Buddhism, knows of no personal creator. Before the 
beginning of things, there is, in the words of the " Edda," 
only the " yawning abyss " : — 

" Once was the age 
when all was not ; 
nor sand, nor sea, 
nor salty waves, 

nor earth there was, nor sky above, — 
only yawning abyss, and grass nowhere." 

Ere the world comes into existence, Germanic mythology 
assumes a chaos, in which merely a Place of Darkness and of 
icy cold, and a Place of. Fire, are to be distinguished at oppo- 
site poles. But this chaos has already the principle of life in 
it ; for out of the meeting of Ice and Fire comes the giant form 
Ymir, or Oergelmir, that is, Fermenting Matter. We here 
see a combination of the Neptunic and the Vulcanic principle, as 
an attempt at explaining the origin of the world. 

Then, in the course of time, there rises, first a half-human, 
half-godlike race or dynasty of giants, called Jotuns, and then 
a race of gods. The gods have to wage war against the 
giants, and finally vanquish them. Perhaps the giants signify 
torpid, barren nature ; the gods, the powers of life which 
struggle into form. The supposed victory of the gods over the 
giants was celebrated by religious festivities, in Guy Fawkes's 
manner, — a giant doll being carried round and at last burnt. 
To this day, it seems, there are traces of this heathen cosmo- 
gonic custom. In some parts of Northern Europe, so-called 
" Judas-fires " are lighted at a particular time of the year, which 
evidently have their origin in the giant or jo tun burning ; and 
in some places the people, in consequence of another perver- 
sion of the original meaning of things and words, run about 
shouting, " Burn the old Jew ! burn the old Jew ! " The 
Jotun has in fact been converted into a Judas, and then 
into a Jew ; and so a pagan superstition serves, in a Christian 
age, for the maintenance of a silly and inhuman prejudice 
against an inoffensive class of fellow-citizens ! 
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The origin of man, in Teutonic cosmogony, is explained in a 
very strange manner. Man is not created by a god, but grows 
out of the trees ! We in Germany speak even now of a 
pedigree as of a Stammbaum, — a "tree of descent"; and a 
well-known children's rhyme says : — 

" Jetzt reiten wir nach Sachsen, 
Wo die schonen Madchen auf den Baumen wachsen. 
Hatt' ich dran gedacht, 
Hatt' ich dir so ein kleines, schones Madchen mitgebracht ! " 

" Now we ride into Saxony, 
Where the pretty girls grow on a tree ; 
If only I had been struck by the thought, 
Such a pretty little girl I would to thee have brought." 

This verse may seem but a meaningless doggerel ; but it is 
no doubt a last vestige of an ancient cosmogonic idea. It may 
be remarked here, in passing, that the songs and games and 
peculiar dances of German children are full of interest and 
value to the archaeologist, because in them the last remnants of 
various heathen rites are embedded, often under strange dis- 
guise. Among the Greeks also there were myths of the rise 
of mankind both from stones and from trees, that is, from all 
kind of matter, inorganic and organic, as the saying shows : 
" ov yap (xtto Bpvo<; eacri Tra\ai<j)aTOV ovB airo TreTpi}?. 
Perhaps here, again, we have a notion of pantheistic material- 
ism, a notion of the affinity of all things and beings. The 
same idea of an all-pervading life, the same spiritualization of 
matter, may be seen in that Teutonic myth about the goddess 
who takes an oath from fire and water, from all metals, trees, 
animals, from poisons and illnesses, which are regarded as 
individualities, that they should not hurt her son Balder. 

In external form the Germanic gods are noble and harmoni- 
ous, — no misshapen monsters with a dozen arms or legs. 
Though Odin, or Wodan, is spoken of as the one-eyed god, we 
know that this image represents him as the one, great, brilliant 
orb of the sun. So Tyr, the god of war, has but one arm. It 
may mean that war can only do one thing, — destroy. Probably 
'Loki, who takes revenge on Balder, was represented as limp- 
ing ; it is Revenge which comes with a limping foot, late, but 
certain. The limping Loki afterwards stood model for the 

vol. cxv. — no. 237. 20 
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Satan of the mediaeval Christian Church, who is also repre- 
sented with a limping foot. But otherwise the Germanic gods 
are well shaped. 

In the Teutonic creed, the number " 12 " and its divisions 
play a great part. The Germanic nations appear to have taken 
a fancy to the duodecimal, rather than to the more easy decimal 
system, as may be seen even in English money to this very day. 
There are, in Norse mythology, twelve gods and twelve god- 
desses. In Germany we have not yet been able to reconstruct, 
out of the scanty and scattered material which has been left to 
us, the whole series of these divinities ; but some fragmentary 
discoveries recently made go far to prove that the Norse gods 
and those of Germany proper were essentially the same. 

As in the majority of polytheistic systems, we recognize in 
that of the Teutons a trio of the more important divinities. 
At the same time, Wodan pervades the universe with such 
force that the other gods appear dwarfed at his side. In the 
midst of the multiplicity of godlike forms, there is thus the 
germ of monotheism ; and the central god from whom that 
idea seems to grow out verges, in his earliest form, upon a 
simple image of vivified air. Wodan is the voice of the storm, 
the mighty breath, the mdhdn dlma of the Hindoo. 

There is no dualism in the Teutonic system, no Satan, 
Prince of this World, no evil principle in constant rebellion 
against the good. Loki, or Lokko, is no doubt an evil-doing 
god. He slays Balder, and thus for the first time brings grief 
and a sad presentiment of their coming fate over the dwellers 
in Asgard. But though he is punished and chained down, he 
cannot be considered in the light of an arch-fiend, such an one 
as was imported from the East, to the great repugnance of the 
Germanic nations. The Eastern idea of Satan was long re- 
sisted by them. When the Roman Church, however, insisted 
on its being accepted, the Germanic nations took, as it were, 
a revenge by twisting the figure of Satan into all manner of 
shapes, monstrous and grotesque. Occasionally they made sport 
of it by calling him der damme Teufel, a personage which plays 
a large part in German tales, and which at last found favor- 
even with the priesthood. 

The Teuton's view of life was not so sunny as that of the 
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Greek ; but he did not consider this world as an abode of neces- 
sary martyrdom. The more sombre sky and scenery of his 
Northern home left its mark also on his religious system. 
Nevertheless, there is much heartiness in it ; its deep tones 
are relieved by not a few charms. The constant invocation of 
Divine help, so frequent with other nations, was not a charac- 
teristic of the Teutons. They had an almost unbounded self- 
reliance. Prom some of the Northern records we see that this 
self-reliance occasionally took the form of scepticism, of an 
utter rejection of the gods, of an exclusive trust in one's own 
power. Yet the idea of immortality was strong with the Ger- 
manic races ; and they conceived it as a return to the Great 
Spirit of the Universe. To " travel back to Odin " was a 
favorite locution. Curiously enough, Herodotus already reports 
a similar locution of the Thracians ; and though the name of 
the god he mentions is a different one, the fact of the Thracians 
having used that phrase is by some considered an additional 
support for the hypothesis of their Germanic character. The 
energetic individualism of the Teutons seems to have been 
loth to conceive the possibility of an entire annihilation of the 
soul. Hence they did not fear death. A Roman poet calls 
them, on account of this strong belief, " the most happy of 
mankind." 

There is a paradise in the Germanic religion, — a paradise 
of warriors : Walhalla or Valholl, where the blessed heroes 
while away the time with fights, giving and receiving wounds, — 
wounds that are cured every evening when they sit down in 
the glittering banquet-hall. But whilst there is a paradise, 
there is no hell. Hell, the place which has furnished the very 
word for the lower regions, is, in Germanic mythology, mainly 
a shadowy place of concealment for those who have died oth- 
erwise than in battle, be they virtuous or -not. Hela, the god- 
dess, is originally not even simply a goddess of death, but at 
the same time the mother of life, working with secret powers 
beneath the soil. She represents alike birth and decay ; or, as 
we might say, the idea of a continual transformation. Yet, 
her name, when its meaning became lost, was afterwards used 
as signifying the abode of unutterable horrors. 

Lest I should fail to give a complete view of the different 
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sides of the Teutonic creed, it ought to be added that in the 
" Edda " we find also a few passages, contradictory to its main 
drift, which speak of a personal creator and of an abode of 
torment. They are apparently borrowed from a foreign re- 
ligious system. The passage about the place of torment is 
almost Dantesque in its imagery. The prophetess says : — 

" She saw a hall standing 
far from the sun, 
on the Dead-land's shore ; 
its doors are northward turned. 
Venom-drops fall 
in through the holes ; 
entwined is that hall 
with serpents' backs. 

" She there saw wading 
the sluggish streams 
bloodthirsty men 

and perjurers 

There the. Serpent sucks 
the corpses of the dead ; 
the Wolf tears men." 

Very powerful, and very hideous ! However, the usual no- 
tion about hell was by no means so ghastly a one. 

The' soul, on departing from the body, was supposed to be 
led through the air into the heavenly dwelling. Wodan, the 
storm-god, was the leader of the dead ; the soul itself was 
conceived as a breath of air. As Wodan chases through the 
sky in the roaring storm, he was subsequently, on the collapse 
of the Teutonic creed, converted into a wild huntsman, who 
sleeps and dreams in a mountain, that is, in a cloud-castle, 
from which he occasionally breaks forth with his ghostlike 
retinue. 

At the side of. the loftier conception of immortality, which 
carries away men's souls in a whirlwind, there is, in Germanic 
mythology, another line of thought, indicating a change of the 
dead into flowers. It seems to be an etherealized refinement 
of the idea of the origin of mankind from the world of vegeta- 
tion, which has been indicated above. In the " Song of Fair 
Margaret and Sweet William," in " Bishop Percy's Manuscript," 
there is a last faint echo of this flowery creed ; only, as is 
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usual in such street ballads, there is a touch of humor and 

almost ridicule added : — 

" Out of her breast there sprung a rose, 
And out of his a brier. 

" They grew until they grew unto the church-top, 
And then they could grow no higher, 
And there they tied into a true lover's knot." 

Connected with the Teutonic idea of immortality is that of 
a fountain of life and rejuvenation. It is an ethereal well, 
at the bottom of which there is a meadow with fragrant flowers 
and bushes, enlivened by the sweet song of birds. There, the 
souls of the unborn await their embodiment. The place is 
represented also as a fountain to which the aged return, to be 
gifted with new powers of life. There is some resemblance, 
here, to the Platonic idea^ of pre-existence, and of a never- 
ending regeneration. The presiding goddess of that fountain 
is Preia, the female principle in nature. Her worship was 
the most largely propagated, together with that of the all- 
pervading spirit Wodan, and of the god of thunder and tem- 
pest, Thunar or Donar, who equally represents the principle 
of fertility. The worship of Freia was so deeply rooted, that 
out of it grew the peculiar mediasval form of the cultus of the 
Virgin Mary ; and many of the mediaeval lays about the Virgin 
can only be understood when we remember that they are the 
echoes of earlier heathen creeds, partly Germanic, partly 
classic. 

The female principle had altogether a large place in the 
Teutonic religion. That deep veneration and respect for 
womankind, which is often supposed to be the outcrop of aris- 
tocratic chivalry, can in truth be traced to the earliest Ger- 
manic tribes ; and perhaps when we say " Germanic," we 
ought rather to include a large part of the Aryan race in gen- 
eral. In that Indian drama of " The Golden Ring," which 
treats of the love and grief of Sakuntula and King Dushjanta, 
there are passages marked by a romantic spirit of what we 
now call " chivalry," or reminding us of the tone of the ten- 
derest miwwe-song. The extent of the worship of Preia — 
whose very name is connected with a German word for 
" woman" or " wife " (Frau), and who typified beauty, love- 
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liness, grace, fertility, as well as all domestic virtues — may 
still be seen in the numerous fairy forms that have branched 
out from her, and which continue to linger in popular supersti- 
tion. By their very names we recognize these fairies as mere 
disguises or clumsy travesties of the goddess of love ; for these 
names, as can be easily proved, were originally simple appella- 
tions of Freia. When the goddess herself sank into oblivion, her 
attributes and cognomina had still power of witchcraft enough 
to create fresh fancy-forms, which struck deep into the popular 
imagination. 

A crowd of female figures, of divine and half-divine aspect, 
moves about the Germanic heaven and hovers about the earth. 
Not to speak of the real goddesses, there are swan virgins, 
sailing through the sky on silvery clouds ; Valkyres, or vir- 
gins of battle ; fays that stand at the cradle of man ; Nornes, or 
weird sisters, that rule his destiny ; and all sorts of wild wood- 
women, water-sirens, and witching elfins. Teutonic mythology, 
in this respect, offers a large field to the artist ; and it is only 
to be wondered at that this rich mine is worked so little. The 
eternal classic figures, madonnas, and threadbare subjects from 
Italy and Spain might be advantageously given up for a time 
in favor of something that speaks in a fresher manner to our 
imagination. 

The Germanic Nornes typify stern necessity. Stern neces- 
sity — the " Ananke " of the Greeks — is a doctrine appar- 
ently clashing with the strong self-reliance of the Teutons, 
whose character rather points to the doctrine of free-will. But, 
then, these two contradictory doctrines are as indefinable and 
irreconcilable as our ideas of time and eternity, of space 
and infinity, — ideas to which we are yet driven, whilst our 
intellect cannot reason them out. 

To the stern necessity, as represented by the three weird 
sisters, another element of fate is added by the house-kobold 
with which each man is provided. It is the " Daimon," which 
Socrates also said was in constant confabulation with him. 
There is an amusing story of the German peasant who was 
tired of his kobold, and thought he would serve him a trick, 
by first removing all the house furniture, and then burning 
the wretched cottage, and the imp with it. When the fur. 
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niture was nicely packed upon a car, the peasant set fire to 
the cottage, and on seeing the flames burst forth rubbed his 
hands in high glee. He then whipped his horse and moved 
away. Suddenly he hears a voice behind him in the car, call- 
ing out, " It was high time that we came out ! It was really 
high time that we moved ! " The peasant looked round in 
astonishment. There, in the car, sat the indestructible kobold ! 
That story typifies, in Germanic mythology, the fate which is 
bound up with every man, and which is part of his own self. 
He cannot alter his own nature ; he cannot destroy his kobold. 

The world of Teutonic divinities is full of power and charm ; 
but in the Norse heroic legends, which are connected with 
them, the female element often partakes of the terrible, the 
ghastly, the demon-like. Lastly, there is round the Germanic 
religion a fringe of other creeds, remnants of earlier, less 
developed forms of thought, perhaps remnants also of the 
creeds of vanquished races. There is a star worship, a river 
and tree worship, and a worship of various animals, chiefly 
horses and snakes. Of the worship of horses there still 
exists a trace in the adornment of peasants' dwellings with 
horses' heads, — a custom found until a very recent time in 
the county of Kent, in England, and still frequent in some 
parts of Northern Germany. Serpent worship continued in 
the North for many centuries after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, little snakes being kept in many houses as good genii. 
These strange creeds merely form extraordinary appendages, 
arabesques, and cross-lines over the otherwise loftier Teutonic 
religion. It was, upon the whole, a creed embodying the wor- 
ship of the grander forms of nature, with a strong element of 
individualism as a counterbalance of the polytheistic and pan- 
theistic theory. 

I will not here enter more closely upon the much-contended 
question of the origin of all mythic systems, and of the Teu- 
tonic religion and its sagas in special. There are two chief 
contending views. The one considers the heroes of the 
Nibelungen Lied, of the Norse epic, of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
as historical personages, and generally thinks that even the 
pagan gods are only deified heroes. Mr. Carlyle, among 
others, holds that view with great obstinacy ; but I am afraid, 
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in his desire of stopping the democratic Niagara, he is too 
much in the habit of looking out for aristocratic hero-worship, 
and has his judgment thereby obscured, apparently even when 
questions of strict scientific import are at issue. We may 
say this with all due respect for his genius, and with a warm 
admiration of what he has done for bringing the mind of the 
English and German nations nearer together. 

The other school assumes that those gods and heroes are 
mainly a deification of the forces of nature. This school unques- 
tionably has at present the upper hand over the historical ; it is 
most strongly represented in Germany, and is making its way 
very rapidly in England. The Rev. G. W. Cox, in his " Com- 
parative Mythology," says : " Living in a land of ice-bound fjords 
and desolate fells, hearing the mournful wail, of the waving 
pine branches, looking on the stern strife of frost and fire, wit- 
nessing year by year the death of the short-lived summer, the 
Northman was inured to sombre, if not gloomy thought, to the 
rugged independence of the country as opposed to the artificial 
society of a town. His own sternness was but the reflection 
of the land in which he lived, and it was reflected, in its turn, 
in the tales which he told, whether of the heroes or the gods." 
And after having shown, mainly from the labors of German 
savans, how " phrases which denoted at first the death of the 
Dawn, or her desertion by the Sun as he rose in the heavens, 
or the stealing away of the evening light by the forms of 
darkness, gave birth to legends of Helen and Guinevere, of 
Brynhild and. Gudrun, of Paris and of Lancelot, of Achilles 
and Sigurd," he says : " No pain which we may feel at the 
possible necessity of parting with old associations should have 
the slightest weight with us. Even if we had to abandon a 
rich inheritance of poetical beauty, the sacrifice ought to be 
cheerfully made." 

For any one who has studied the mythology of the Aryan 
races, — of the Germans and the Scandinavians, of the Celts, 
the Sclavonians, the Lithuanians, the Greeks, the Romans, 
the Persians, and the Hindoos, — there can be no doubt that 
their gods and their mythic heroes have been fashioned out of 
this original elementary worship. Socrates, not to speak of 
Herodotus, had already obtained a glimpse of this symbolical 
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view, as may be seen in a very remarkable passage of Plato's 
" Phaidros." The question had been started " whether it is 
true that Boreas carried away Oreithyia from the Ilissos." 
Socrates said : " Well, if I did not believe it, like the wise 
people, I should not be so very far wrong ; and I might set up 
an ingenious theory and say that a gust of boreas, that is, the 
north-wind, carried her down from the rocks in the neighbor- 
hood, while she was playing with her friend Pharmakeia 

A man, when he has set right this one fable, is bound to do the 
same for the form of the Hippokentaurs, and again for that of 
the Chimaera. And then a host of such beings rush in, Gor- 
gons and Pegasoses, and masses of other hopeless beings, and 
absurdities of monstrous creatures." 

In saying that the mythological systems and many of the 
hero legends contain a symbolization of the powers of nature, 
the admixture of strong historical elements need by no means 
be denied. They have generally been superadded. In some 
cases, perhaps, an originally historical figure has, by an inverse 
process, been afterwards dissolved into a cloudy phenomenon. 
Upon the whole, however, we must look to nature-worship as 
the explanation of the forms and even the names of those 
mythic divinities. The heroes of the later sagas are only 
modifications of the same, under a seeming garb of historical 
reality. The poet, glossing all over, makes out of these differ- 
ent constituent parts some grand epic, adding, as a third 
constituent, that which always will attract sympathy, so long 
as there are feeling hearts. And I confess it is difficult to 
understand those who are afraid of losing the substance of 
poetry, if once they were to grant this symbolical explanation 
of the origin of sagas and tales. Do we less enjoy the fruits, 
the fragrant blossoms, and the noble aspect of a tree because 
we know that it began as a poor seed, which required soil, 
moisture, light, and warmth in order to develop its present 
beauty ? 

I come to the question as to how a pagan creed which was 
so fully formed made place for a new religious system which 
was apparently so little in accordance with the character of the 
Germanic nations of that time. 

Now, that is a long chapter, of which, in this essay, only a 
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few points can be indicated. First of all, the Saxons of Ger- 
many were not converted by means of persuasion. They 
struggled for thirty years against Karl the Great for their 
Wodanic creed and their right of self-government. That 
Prankish Emperor had to employ the most cruel means — for 
instance, on a single day, the execution of some five thousand 
prisoners, and the compulsory baptism of others, who were 
driven like cattle into the river — in order to make the Saxons 
adopt the Christian creed together with his own despotic gov- 
ernment. This was one means. Another consisted in making 
use of the points of contact which could be found between the 
mythic system of the Teutons and the Gospel. Here we come 
upon some facts which at first sight appear rather startling. 

The Germanic races, like many others, had the tradition of 
a great flood. They had a ceremony of baptism. They had 
the sign of the cross. They had a Queen of the Heavens, who 
was merciful interceder with the almighty Wodan ; a Queen of 
the Heavens, whose son, destined to suffer death, is called 
" the blood-covered god." They believed in twelve divine 
personages, among whom a thirteenth played the traitor. 
They had a god of peace who died through that traitor. 
They spoke of the Supreme Being as hanging, in the flesh, on a 
tree, wounded by a spear, suffering thirst, and " offering himself 
to himself." They erected wooden columns and crosses in 
honor of their divinities. They believed that the god who had 
been slain by treachery would come back at the end of time, 
when a golden age, a millennium* would follow. They had 
lays in which that return was prophesied in words remark- 
ably similar to those contained in the Gospels of Saint Mark 
and Saint Luke, where the world's end and the coming of the 
Son of Man are prophesied. 

Any one conversant with Eddaic literature will easily recog- 
nize the passages here alluded to. On the various points we 
may now rapidly touch. 

The great flood of which the Germanic heathens spoke was 
supposed by them to have occurred before the origin of man. 
They called it the sind-flut, that is, the universal flood. 
Sind is an old German word, of the same root as the Greek 
avv, meaning "along with," or "together." The Germans 
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have lost that word in their present speech. At least, the 
simple root is no longer in use, or rather its meaning has 
become obscured ; so much so, that the word sindflut, or 
great flood, was afterwards understood to signify a siindflut, 
or deluge in punishment of the sins of man. Such errors of 
the ear are the frequent source of new conceptions. Hence it 
was more easy to ingraft the new religious idea about the 
deluge on an old mythic stem. 

The baptismal rite of the Germanic heathens was performed 
at the birth of a child by sprinkling water over it. When 
Chlodwig, a king of the Pranks, who had become a convert to 
Christianity, lost a child, he became doubtful for a moment of 
the truth of his new creed, and bitterly exclaimed, "0 that 
the child had been baptized in the name of my gods ! It would 
never have died ! " 

The Queen of the Heavens, the Mother of God, of the Ger- 
man heathens, was Preia, or Frigg. Her son Balder, the god 
of peace, was one of the twelve Asa-gods ; Loki, who brought 
about his death, played the traitor among them. Of Odin, who 
appears in various incarnations, several miracles are recorded. 
It was said that he could raise men from death, and make the 
wind cease, and still the tempest of the sea, and prevent the 
waves from swamping the ship. In the ninth incantation of 
the Runa-tal he says : — 

" For the n'nth I know : 
If I stand in need 
My bark on the water to save, 
I can the wind 
On the waves allay, 
And still the sea." 

In the same runic song, Odin says of himself : — 

" I know that I hung 
On a wind-beaten tree, 
Nine whole nights, 
With a spear pierced, 
And to Odin offered 
Myself to myself 
On that tree 
Of which no one knows 
From what root it springs. 
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" Bread no one gave me, 
Nor a horn of drink ; 
Downward I peered, 
To runes applied myself, 
Then fell down thence." 

At a first glance one would think that there was a trace here of 
Christian influence on the composition of this part of the 
Edda; but such is not the opinion of Icelandic and Scan- 
dinavian scholars. 

The final cataclysm of the universe is preceded, in the 
" Vala's Prophecy," by a time of horror : — 

" an axe age, a sword age, 
a wind age, a wolf age, 
ere the world sinks. 
Brothers shall fight 
and slay each other, 
the bonds of kinship 
be ruthlessly broken." 

Even as in Saint Mark it is said : " The brother shall betray 
the brother to death, and the father the son, and children shall 
rise up against their parents, and shall cause them to be put to 
death." 

Again, the " Vala's Prophecy," when describing how the very 
powers in heaven shall be shaken and dissolved, says : — 

" The sun darkens ; 
Earth into ocean sinks ; 
From Heaven fall 
The bright stars " ; 

a passage that comes remarkably close to Saint Mark : " The 
sun shall be darkened, .... and the stars of heaven shall fall, 
and the powers that are in heaven shall be shaken." 

At last, after the world has been consumed and the great 
struggle with the Wolf-Beast has been fought out, a golden age 
begins. " Unsown," says the " Vala's Prophecy," — 

'• Unsown shall 
The fields bring forth ; 
All will be amended : 
Balder shall come ! 
Hoder and Balder, 
The heavenly gods, 
Hropt's (Odin's) glorious dwellings shall inhabit. 
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" A hall is standing 
Brighter than the sun, 
With gold bedecked, 
In heaven. 

There shall the righteous 
People dwell 
And forevermore 
Happiness enjoy. 

" Then comes the Mighty One 
To the great Judgment, 
The powerful from above, 
Who rules over all. 
He shall dooms pronounce 
And strifes allay, 
Holy peace establish 
Which shall forever last." 

This, again, comes surprisingly close to the last chapter but 
one in Saint John's Revelation. 

Among the symbols of the creed which was to replace the 
Wodanic circle of myths, the cross stands foremost ; yet even 
the cross had, strange to say, its counterpart in Teutonic mythol- 
ogy. On Scandinavian runic stones the cross is found before the 
time of the conversion of the Northmen. The hammer of the 
god of Thunder had the shape of one of the numerous forms 
of the Christian cross. It is reported that when King Hakon 
Adalsteinsfostri, the first Christian ruler of Norway, had to 
drink in honor of Odin before his heathen countrymen, he 
secretly made the sign of the cross over the cup. On being 
reproved, it was pretended, by way of explanation, that " he 
had not made the sign of the cross at all, that it was the sign 
of the hammer of Thor." To this day, a representation of the 
hammer of Thunar, or Donar, may be found on the barns and 
stable doors of some German villages ; and in some of the 
northern, midland, and eastern counties of England, church- 
bells still bear the same sign, as a magic charm against the 
tempest. 

Prom the remotest antiquity, crosses have been religious 
symbols. They are to be seen in the rock-hewn caves and 
temples of Asia and of Central America ; nay, in the very 
wilds of India, among groups of cairns, dolmen, and cromlechs, 
where it is supposed they were erected by an aboriginal race, 
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which had been driven there by the first Aryan invasion, sev- 
eral thousand years before Christ. The Egyptians had the 
cross as a symbol of immortality. They had a crucified god, 
too ; crucified to the tree that represented his fructifying 
power. Osiris appears with a cross in his hand. So does 
Astarte, the Phoenician goddess. So does Shing-moo, the 
Chinese madonna, who is frequently represented with an infant 
in her arm. In Buddhist mythology, the cross occurs as an 
emblem. It is to be found on Etruscan and Pompeiian monu- 
ments, and on the most ancient British, Gallic, and Massilian 
coins. The Celtic races had it. The Druids cut trees in cross- 
shape, even as the Hebrews seem to have done. The cross, 
with a circle round or above it, seems to have been a favorite 
symbol of many nations. In Kamtschatka, Humboldt found 
pre-Christian crosses. In the British Museum there are now 
some statues from an island of the South Pacific, which have 
crosses of the simplest form (in the shape of a T) engraven 
on their backs. 

The points above indicated are of importance, because, when 
the conversion of the Germanic tribes was effected, the means 
employed were partly of a forcible kind, partly of a persuasive 
and even subtle character. There is a letter extant, written 
by Pope Gregory in the sixth century, which refers to the conver- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxons; a letter which has served as a guide, 
at least in the majority of instances, for the missionary labor 
among the heathens of Germany. In it Pope Gregory recom- 
mends that the sacred places of the pagans should not be 
destroyed, but be sprinkled over with consecrated water, and 
then changed into Christian churches, so that the people should 
be gradually induced, on the places dear to them through old 
custom, to devote themselves to the service of the true God. 
The sacrificial meals in honor of the pagan divinities, the Pope 
said, should be changed into repasts in honor of the holy mar- 
tyrs. On the /<?<e-days of the saints, the people ought to en- 
camp round the churches which had once been pagan temples, 
forming tents of the branches of trees, slaughtering cattle, and 
making a sacrificial repast, even as they had been accustomed 
to do, but invoking at the same time God, and no longer the 
demons of paganism. 
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This letter offers a valuable clew. Even now, such a custom 
as Gregory recommended to be upheld is to be found in North- 
western Germany. Annually the people of the Eifel Moun- 
tains flock, on Michaelmas day, to the Michelsberg, formerly 
a mountain dedicated to the worship of Wodan. One of Wo- 
dan's names was " Mickle," — the Great One, — the same word 
which the Scotch still use ; but in the place of this Mickle Wodan 
a Saint Michael was introduced by the Christian missionaries. 
Still, on that old sacrificial mountain, the people gather every 
year in tents formed of the branches and boughs of trees ; 
and when service is over, they remain assembled in the open 
air, cook meat in large caldrons, and then make a sacrificial 
repast. 

To show how many of those heathen rites survive, partly in 
Christian garb, partly as mere popular usages and mummeries, 
would require a second essay. The fires lighted at midsum- 
mer time and in other parts of the year are remriants of fire and 
sun worship. When Jack-in-the-Green dances in the streets 
of England on May day, this, too, is a remnant of the old 
Teutonic tree and forest worship. When the reapers in some 
Bavarian districts have done their harvest work, they bind the 
stalks together that have remained untouched by the sickle, 
form a figure of it, with a head and arms rudely fashioned out 
of a corn-sheaf, and then kneel down before it, offering thanks, 
and exclaiming, " This is for the Oswald ! " Here we have an 
original Teutonic form of worship in honor of the Asenwalter, 
or ruler of the gods, the all-creative force, who, however, is 
converted into a saint of the Church, and called " Saint Oswald." 
And when we hear of a certain personage who in low parlance 
is called " Old Nick," that term is also reducible to some an- 
cient appellatives of the great god Wodan, who, as the source 
of the down-pouring streams of rain, was called " Nicor," whose 
offspring were the nixes, and who also had the name of " Hni- 
kor," that is, the Victor, but who afterwards, when Christianity 
came in, was turned into a synonyme of the prince of the 
lower regions. 

Such transfigurations and transmutations are most fre- 
quent in mythology. Out of them there comes, ever and 
anon, a fresh crop of figures. Thus the Barbarossa legend, 
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of which so much has been made in a political sense, is proved, 
as I have shown elsewhere, to be nothing else than a remnant 
of the "Wodan myth, only clad in strange array. The " Sleep- 
ing Deliverer " of Germany has arisen out of a circle of ideas 
which was simply an ancient Germanic attempt at an explana- 
tion of the phenomena of nature. Yes, paradoxical as it may 
sound, the Emperor who dreams in the mountain cave, who has 
never died, and who is surrounded by crystal splendor, is but 
a human transformation of the All-Father Wodan. More than 
this, the tale of the " Wild Hunter," and of the Wuthende 
Heer, is equally to be traced back to Wodan ; and in a great 
measure the vast and winding currents of that strange myth 
commingle with the riot less fantastic course of the Redbeard 
legend. Besides, not Barbarossa alone, but other Germanic 
leaders and heroes also, were " enmountained," if I may say 
so, by popular fiction. This singular procedure was in direct 
connection with the decay of Teutonic paganism and the rise 
of Christianity. In order to wean the people from its heathen 
creed, the priests themselves did not deny the existence of the 
pagan divinities, but only degraded them, turning them into 
nocturnal phantoms or devils, and making the converts abjure 
them as if those devils had real existence. On their part, the 
people often changed the dethroned gods and goddesses into 
dead-alive cave-dwellers of the heroic mould, or into ghastly 
forms of the subterranean world. Still faithful to the old 
superstition, and bearing in their hearts the ancient god, though 
not daring to exhibit him in the light of day, those secret 
adherents of the decaying creed hid him by preference in a 
mountain, embalmed him, as it were, put him to sleep, made 
him dream, and only called him out, in their imagination, at 
night, or at great distances of time, when he came, so to speak, 
on an occasional visit. 

After a while, all recollection of the original significance of 
a myth vanished ; and as this occurred in an age when there 
were few books and the art of printing was still unknown, 
fancy, which is always apt to run wild among the half-culti- 
vated, then felt perfectly free, and easily broke out into the 
most disordered inventions. In the long evenings, at the fir- 
wood fire, when light and shadow play hide-and-seek, the 
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most incredible substitutions and transformations were begot- 
ten by an unbridled imagination. Thus Charlemagne, that 
enemy of the Wodan religion, himself became the substitute 
of Wodan, and he was concealed in an underground palace ! 
Again, later, his place was taken by Frederick of Hohenstau- 
fen, called Barbarossa ; the despotic enemy of the people 
becoming its apparent favorite ! In this way, the most opposite 
notions and tendencies, heathen and Christian, European and 
Asiatic, religious and political, were combined in inextricable 
confusion. The forces of nature, gods, heroes, devils, hags, 
gnomes, and animals were all thrown together in a confused 
heap, forming a precious broth of witchcraft. 

But on looking closely to it, we find that, in the main, it is 
always the same mythic story, or tale ; only, new raiments 
are ceaselessly woven for it at the ever- whirring loom of 
time. Extraordinary or even ridiculous as it may sound, 
there is yet no doubt for the inquirer that Barbarossa in the 
Kyffhauser, that the Rodensteiner who dwells in a hill of 
the Odenwald (" Odin's Wood"), that the Schnellert's Spirit, 
ay, that the Rat-catcher of Hameln, known to the reader of 
German literature from Goethe's poem, and that the very 
sprites of the Christmas time — Knecht Ruprecht, Niklas, 
and Pelzm'artel — are, after all, the same figure, only in dif- 
ferent costumes, and that their prototype is the supreme god 
of the Teutons. 

Through centuries, through thousands of years, the materials 
of sagas remain essentially the same. The ever-weaving hand 
of fiction only seeks for new garnish, wherewith to edge, lace, and 
border out the familiar garment. Fresh colors are added, fresh 
adornment wrought into it ; but its basis remains unchanged. 
Thus it preserves the charm of time-honored remembrances, 
and still appears attractive to each succeeding generation. 
When we look at the old Germanic tale-treasure and endeavor 
to reduce its contents to the simplest elements, — even as we 
do with a language, when trying to get at its roots, — we expe- 
rience a feeling as if seeing, in remote antiquity, lofty trees 
growing up from a few germs, — trees which, like unto those of 
the virgin forest, lower their branches earthwards, striking 
root once more from above ; then rise again with firm stem, 

vol. cxv. — no. 237. 21 
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spreading their boughs, until at last an impenetrable thicket is 
created, an entangled, labyrinthine wood, in which tree inter- 
laces and grows out from tree, and the very soil seems gnarled, 
knotted, and fibrous, wbile the thick roof of leaves shuts out 
every ray of light. So it is with sagas and tales. From Asia 
a forest of popular legends have spread over Europe, which all 
curiously hold and interlace with each other. Tales which at 
present have only a place in the nursery, or are yet narrated in 
a lonely village, — by the side of the spinning-wheel, before the 
flickering fire, when nature seems entranced in a weird winter 
sleep, — were once part of glorious hero-sagas, of ambitious 
religious systems, of heathen creation-stories, of ancient at- 
tempts at a philosophical or physical explanation of this won- 
drous world. That which a superficial half-culture formerly 
derided as mere boorish nonsense can in this way be followed 
into Indian or Egyptian antiquity, and sometimes suddenly 
comes back upon us in the legends of the red-skins on your 
side of the ocean. 

Mythology, the heroic legend, and all folk-lore and fairy-tale 
matter is engaged in a continuous up-and-down process of 
development and degeneracy. First, we see the feeble attempts 
of a people in remote antiquity, trying to account for the world 
and its working forces. Then, partly by the artistic instinct, 
partly by a misconception of words, partly by the rise of a 
priestly caste, which endeavors to use the crude ideas of the 
mass as a means of power and influence for itself, a series of 
idols and gods are shaped, which either are supposed to walk 
on the green earth, to haunt its mountains, fields, and rivers, 
or which are enthroned in the welkin. With these celestial 
figures the heroes of this world, raised to the position of demi- 
gods, are gradually confused, if the gods have not been alto- 
gether fashioned out of worshipped human leaders. Later, 
when the original belief suffers in its influence by the invasion 
of a new mythic creed, an evolution in an inverse rate takes 
place. Then fiction no longer spreads upwards, but it descends 
from the serene and lofty heights to the earth, and even into 
the regions beneath it. The gods once more become simple 
heroes, men, nay, even kobolds and spectres. The once pow- 
erful figure of Wodan shrinks into an uncommon, or even a 
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common, emperor or king. It suffers diminution to the extent 
of being changed into a wild hunter, or a gamekeeper on a 
lordly demesne ; or it turns up, after much variegated mas- 
querading, as a Pelznickel (" Nicholas-in-the-Fur ") among the 
peasant children, whom it terrifies or rewards before Christ- 
mas, according to their behavior. In this way, Freia-Holda, 
the German Venus, becomes simple " Frau Holle," a beautiful 
witch, or even a spook, and a hag, charming in the face, but 
similar to a hollow tree from behind. And songs which once 
may have formed part of religious rites are at last only 
found in a fragmentary form, apparently devoid of sense, or 
only with an occasional glimpse of meaning, such as the 
" Song of the Stork," or song of the Kindlein's Brunnen 
(the Children's Fountain), which children repeat with lisp- 
ing voices, having heard them when on the mother's or the 
nurse's knee. 

In this way, that which once was revered as heavenly, 
returns to the earth, is transplanted into field and dale, into 
caves, nay, even into the kitchen ; and a splendid fable of gods 
ends as an Ashpitel, a Cinderella, who drearily sits at the 
hearth, shelling peas, despised and ill-used by her sisters, the 
new religions, until one day the inquirer comes, who, from the 
delicate slipper, recognizes the sublime beauty, and who raises 
the soiled tale once more from dust and dirt to its high poetical 
rank, to its philosophical significance. 

To give a typical instance of the manner in which a number 
of divine and half- divine forms are wrought out from a central 
idea, as well as of the peculiar transmutation and degeneracy 
which these fresh forms undergo in course of time, we may 
take a goddess whose worship has been one of the most exten- 
sive in ancient Germany, judging from the numerous traces her 
cultus has left, whilst that of the other Germanic divinities — 
barring Wodail and Donar — does not, by far, show equally 
strong vestiges. 

The noblest type of our heathen female divinities was Freia- 
Holda, the goddess of love. She dwells in an enchanted 
garden, surrounded by the eternal light, holding gentle sway 
over the sources of life, and scattering beauty and fertility over 
the earth by her ethereal passage. A strange glow and shim- 
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mer surrounds her heart-entrancing form. Fragrance arises 
when she floats by with her suite of blissful maidens. Her 
abode is in the sunny region, far behind the sea of clouds 
which hover over us. There, on an ever-blooming meadow, 
the finest flowers bloom, and the most luscious fruits ripen ; 
crowds of children play in happy innocence ; and there, also, 
the " Fountain of Rejuvenescence " is to be found, — a rep- 
resentation of nature's renovating powers that know of no 
death. The name of the goddess — Friia, Frea, Freia, or 
Frikka — signifies the "friendly," the loving, from the Gothic 
frijon, to love ; with which Freund, friend, and freien, to 
woo, are connected. Friday (Dies Veneris) has its appel- 
lation from that Teutonic Venus. In the folk-lore of our 
people she continues to hold a great position, though much 
transmuted, and though no longer to be identified by her 
original chief name. It is supposed that such places as 
Frickenhausen and Frickenhorst were formerly sanctuaries 
dedicated to her. Many of those places are situated near 
lakes. In fact, Freia is represented in the myth as dwelling 
by preference near a lake, under willow-trees, even as Venus 
Anadyomene arose out of the water of the sea. 

In describing the figure and the surroundings of Freia in the 
few words above given, I have, of course, seized upon her char- 
acteristics at a particular point of the development of the sagas 
referring to her. As mythology is engaged in a continuous 
up-and-down process of growth and degeneracy, it is necessary, 
for plastic purposes, to choose a special period, most favorable 
to the setting forth of a clear image. The gods of Greece, who 
appear so eminently distinct and rounded off, have also had 
their time of floating nebulousness ; and it is owing to the 
graphic delineation in which poets naturally delight, that from 
mere shadowy symbols of physical phenomena they grew into 
the form which painters and sculptors were afterwards able to 
set before the eye. So Freia also was but gradually con- 
densed, — if that is not a word rather inapplicable to her del- 
icate figure ; the idea originally underlying it being the same 
as that from which the figure of Wodan was procreated. She 
is, indeed, at first, simply the female form of Wodan, or 
"Woden ; hence we find her, in one of her many celestial in- 
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carnations, as Frau Goden, or Gauden ; the change of the 
" w " into the " g " being, as need scarcely be remarked, of 
most frequent occurrence. 

When our forefathers wandered forth from their home in 
Central Asia, they brought with them, into what is now Ger- 
many, that worship of the forces of nature, which is also the 
substratum of the ancient Vedic religion. Light, warmth, the 
nourishing rain that pours upon the earth, were to them sub- 
jects of wonder and adoration. In the darker climate of 
Northern Europe, this form of worship necessarily assumed a 
sombre hue : the sunlit heads of the Vanen, or gods of light, 
disappear, and Wodan, the storm-god, who chases through the 
air in the roaring tempest, comes to the foreground. The 
cloud-specked sky of the country in which the Germanic branch 
of the Aryan race had found a new home, now mirrored itself 
in the religion of that immigrant people. I will not here go 
into the question of the derivation of Wodan's name, whether 
it signifies the quick-going,* the storming, the raging; or 
whether an explanation is to be supplied from a root referring 
to the creating force. Nor will I allude more specially to the 
alleged connection of Wodan with the name of Buddha, the 
reformer of the Vedic creed. It is sufficient for the present 
purpose to state that the Teutonic All-Father, who pervades the 
world, originally simply signified the wind, in its purifying and 
its destructive quality. Sometimes he also served as a symbol 
of the cloud-covered sky itself, or in a more refined form of 
the starry firmament. All the attributes with which he 
appears when the myth has assumed a more definite shape, 
point to this quality of his as Lord of the air. The ancient 
god careers along on a milk-white horse, from whose nostrils 
fire issues ; a wide, flowing mantle flutters about his shoulders ; 
a broad hat covers his hoary head. The horse is considered a 
symbol of the drifting cloud. The wide mantle equally typifies 
the cloud-specked sky. The hat, even, is thought to be a rep- 
resentation of the cloudy cover of the earth. 

Now, Freia-Holda, or Goden, Wodan's female form, at first 
makes her appearance as the Lady of the Air, the wife of the 

* From Old Saxon, wadan ; Old Norse, vadha ; Old High German, watan. 
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Storm-god, who chases her through the sky. She is the cloud, 
driven along by the wind. Occasionally she is surrounded by 
other female forms, also representing clouds -which career 
along ; and these are said to change now and then into horses. 
This myth brings to recollection the corresponding Indian 
legend, which says that the goddess of the Storm-cloud flies 
in the guise of a mare before the embrace of the Ruler of 
the Air. The clouds are regarded as women, because they 
nourish the earth, the rain being conceived as the milk of 
heaven ; whence the clouds are also, in an earlier stage of 
mythological formation, looked upon as cows from whose 
udders the fertilizing liquid pours down. It will presently be 
seen how these cows, cloud-horses, or cloud-women, which form 
the retinue of the goddess of the Air, are, together with her, 
refined in course of time, until we get, out of them, a charm- 
ing bevy of figures representing loveliness, fertility, benevo- 
lence, and kindly feeling, with a halo of beauty thrown round 
the whole. 

But before going over to that more attractive picture, we 
have yet to look upon another feature of Preia's original char- 
acter, as the wife of the Storm-god. Wodan, the ruler of the 
sky and the winds, has the additional attribute of a leader and 
marshal of the dead, who conducts the spirits of the departed 
through the air to the heavenly abode, the Walhalla. This 
attribute of his evidently furnished the Romans with the point 
of comparison, when they likened our "Wodan to their own 
Mercury. Both held the office of guides to the other world ; 
Mercury being, on that account, called Psychopompos.' The 
notion of our forefathers was that the souls departed like a 
breeze in the air. The Storm-god, therefore, was their natural 
conductor. Now, in her original shape, Goden-Freia also is 
the queen of the winds, the clouds, and of the lightning 
rays ; and she sits entranced, in company with the souls, in a 
glistening cloud-castle, from where she now and then issues, to 
make a procession through the world, even as Wodan does. 
The obvious meaning of this myth is, that the storm, or, in 
more plastic form, the Storm-god, sleeps in the clouds, and 
that ever and anon it awakens, when it recommences its roar- 
ing march through the universe. Gradually Wodan, the ruler 
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of the winds and the leader of the army of the dead, who 
leaves his cloud-castle only at times, sitting during the remain- 
der in a kind of trance in his Wolkenburg or Wolkenberg,* is 
converted into a great army-leader, or warrior king, or even a 
wild hunter, who sleeps and dreams in a mountain, where he 
bides his time, or from which he occasionally breaks forth. In 
this way, the legend of the Wiithende Seer and of the Wilde 
Jiiger has arisen. The Wiithende Seer is simply Wuotan's 
army, the nocturnal phantom passage of the departed. When 
in the memory of the masses, all recollection of the root and 
origin of the words that were connected with the early pagan 
creed had died out, a misconception easily took place. That 
which seemed now senseless was supplied with a new meaning 
by a transmutation to which the tongue and the ear quickly 
accustomed themselves ; and so the hosts of the quick-going, 
raging Storm-god Wodan became a wiilhendes Heer, whose 
natural chieftain seemed to be a wild hunter. 

Even so it was with Goden-Freia. At first herself chased by 
Wodan, she, in her turn, becomes a wild huntress, after having 
passed through the intermediate stage of a leader of the de- 
parted souls. In her quality of a wild huntress, she is repre- 
sented as extremely vindictive against disbelievers, doubters, 
and scoffers. The same was said of the male form of the wild 
hunter. Perhaps this attribute of revengefulness was conferred 
upon both of those who struggled for the preservation of the 
Wodanic creed against the encroachments and the triumph of 
Christianity. 

Remnants of the worship of Goden-Freia as the conductor 
of the souls of the departed may even now be found in the 
children's games of various parts of Germany. Those games 
are in many respects a valuable source for filling up the flaws 
that exist in our knowledge of ancient Germanic mythology, 
though it is often difficult to get at the real meaning of such 
disjointed fragments of early religious rites which have found 
a last refuge in the nursery and in the world of children, where 
necessarily they have been much disfigured in course of time 
by absurd additions. However, the game of " Frau-Goda," or, 

* Burg and berg (castle and mountain) come from the same root. 
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as she is called in Eastern Prussia, ole moder Tarsche,* that 
is, Old Mother Sorceress, is yet recognizable enough. A girl, 
as Frau-Goda, squats down on the ground ; a number of chil- 
dren, representing souls, place themselves on her lap. An- 
other girl, representing a woman with a limping foot, comes to 
fetch them away, one after the other ; which is done with some 
difficulty. The game is ended in various ways in different 
parts of Germany ; but there can be no doubt of its meaning. 
Goda- Freia has the hosts of souls in her charge, either in her 
quality as the leader of the departed to their resting-place, or, 
— as will presently be shown, — in the complementary quality 
of a custodian of the souls that yet await their embodiment in 
the flesh. The limping woman, therefore, may either mean 
the slowly, but surely, coming death ; or she may typify the 
transformation of the pre-existing souls, that had dwelt bliss- 
fully with Freia, into an imperfect earthly condition. I will 
only add that the game alluded to is sometimes finished in this 
way : the goddess, deprived of all her children, goes forth to 
revisit them. Thereupon the latter, suddenly changed into 
dogs, utter the sounds and make the gestures of enraged 
animals bent upon tearing a prey into pieces. The dogs repre- 
sent the roaring winds by which Freia, the goddess of the 
Clouds, is surrounded. The Cloud, on meeting the Wind, is 
torn, or dispersed. In more plastic shape, Goden-Freia is 
torn by her own transformed children, the dogs. 

Gradually, the stern image of the goddess of the storm, 
the conductress of the departed souls, and of the wilde J'igerin, 
melts into softer conceptions. Thus we have a tale of Wodan's 
consort, clad in a white, waving robe, wandering about, with 
tears and wails, over hill and dale, in quest of her lost hus- 
band. Scarcely has she found him, when she loses him once 
more, and must recommence her painful journey. The god- 
dess in the white, waving robe is no longer a representative of 
the dark, swift-travelling storm-cloud, but of the fleecy, bright- 
colored welkin, which in German, as in English, are called 
" lambs." She dwells in a sphere of light ; a glittering neck- 
lace adorns her; she is surrounded by swan-maidens. The 

* Tarsche, contraction of Towersche-zaubrerin. 
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cows, cloud-horses, or cloud-women, that formerly constituted 
her suite, are thus changed into more pleasing images. The 
milk-white swan-maidens are the fleecy cloudlets in the ceru- 
lean sky. 

Having assumed a more benevolent, as it were humanized, 
shape, Freia now comes nearer to mankind : she descends to 
the earth, scattering fruitfulness over it, and conferring bene- 
fits on the good and the industrious. Together with her sister, 
Volla, and other deities, we find her as a healing goddess. 
(See the " Merseburg Incantation," where she helps in curing the 
lamed horse of Balder.) Her powers of healing, of fruitfulness, 
of beneficence, gradually bring her up to the position of a kindly, 
creative, all-nourishing force.' Therefore, when the harvest is 
gathered in, the last stalks of corn, which have remained un- 
touched by the sickle, are sometimes tied into a rude imitation 
of a female figure ; and the mowers kneel down before it, 
offering thanks and prayers, even as is still done in some 
parts of Bavaria, as before stated, in honor of an alleged 
" Saint Oswald," who has his name from a word signifying 
the ruler of the gods. 

In the tale of Frau Holda, — which is but one of the ap- 
pellatives of Freia, that has gradually grown into a distinct 
figure, — we find the goddess merging from general benevo- 
lence and kindliness into a representative of love, whilst she 
retains in the main some of her former characteristics. She is 
again clad in a white, flowing robe ; a veil covers her face ; 
her figure is that of a woman of transcendent beauty. Long, 
golden locks stream from her head ; her body is snow-white ; 
she has something of the Aphroditean type. On her forehead 
a tangled ringlet of hair is observable. Rudra, the Indian 
storm-god, had the same; the tangled curl typifies the scat- 
tered streaks of clouds. In her representation as Holda, the 
goddess still remains the source of rain and of snow ; but the 
images adapted to that quality of hers bear now a more refined, 
or a more home-like, human aspect. She ascends a mountain 
with a golden, bottomless bucket, from which the fertilizing 
liquid pours down upon the earth. Or people say, when it 
snows, " Frau Holle spreads her white mantle " ; or, " She 
throws out her bed-feathers." To liken snow to feathers is an 
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ancient image, which we recognize in that passage of Herodo- 
tus where he reports that the Scythians declare the northern 
region inaccessible, because it is filled with feathers. 

Not of rain and snow only is Frau Holda the source ; she is 
also the goddess of the warming sun. On her own day, on 
Friday (Freia's day), a clear sky is always expected, even 
though it has rained the whole week ; for then Frau Holda 
must dry her veil on her own Sunday. That veil she spreads 
over rose-boughs and willow-trees, which are sacred to her. 
It may be remarked here that Friday, in popular superstition 
generally assumed to be an unlucky day, is yet, in some parts 
of Scotland, and, if I do not much mistake, also in some parts 
of Germany, even now pre-eminently the marriage-day, the day 
of wedding-feasts. Freia on that day was supposed to pre- 
side as an auspicious deity over this confirmation of love. 
There can scarcely be a doubt that the almost invincible 
tenacity with which the people held to the worship of this 
Germanic Venus is the very reason why her day was declared 
by Christian missionaries to be an unlucky one. The explana- 
tion usually given of " the unluckiness of everything that is 
commenced on a Friday," must be regarded as a fiction calcu- 
lated to wean people from a heathen tradition which could not 
even be fully vanquished by clever adaptations. 

On the Aphroditean myth of Freia-Holda, the saga of the 
Venusberg- and of Tannhauser, the amorous knight, is evi- 
dently founded. The goddess of love, in this tale, has her 
abode in a mountain grotto. From her heavenly burg she is, 
by a transition of which we have before spoken, transplanted 
into the subterranean cave of a berg: Tannhauser clearly 
signifies the struggle going on between the two creeds, — that 
of enjoyment and that of abnegation. Characteristically enough, 
the well-known poem ends with Tannhauser, who had been at 
Rome to obtain absolution by the Pope, falling off from the 
worship of " Maria the pure virgin," and returning once more 
to " Frau Venusinne " and her joyous surroundings. 

The goddess of love, Holda or Holle, is in many myths 
represented as dwelling in a beautiful garden, filled with fra- 
grant flowers and luscious fruits. It is situated in a sunny 
region beneath the waters of a well ; that is, in the clear ether 
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behind the clouds. Sometimes the garden, or meadow, is also 
placed in the interior of a mountain ; it being a peculiarity in 
the formation of myths that that which originally had been 
placed in the skies is in course of time charmed down to the 
earth, whilst that which had been on the earth is gradually 
spirited away into cloud-land. In the garden, or on the 
meadow, where Frau Holda reigns, children play amidst 
flowers and bushes ; from the chalice of blossoms they, fairy- 
like, sip honey. They are the souls of the unborn whom 
corporeal embodiment yet awaits. Here we meet one of 
those truly Germanic myths in which, to speak with Luther, 
" the mystery of grief that underlies all human things " is 
blended with an ineffable charm. The spiritualist and the 
naturalist creeds are here strangely intertwined, showing 
the same inseparability as the corresponding phenomena of 
actual life. 

Freia-Holda, formerly but the leader of the departed souls, 
is now also the guardian of spirits in pre-existence, which have 
the form of children. She still receives the souls of the de- 
parted, but she changes them back into children's souls. It is 
the doctrine of a continual transformation and rejuvenation of 
all eartly things and living forms. In the guise of a crude 
tale we have here a philosophical or scientific tenet. The idea 
of such rejuvenescence was represented by the Jungbrunnen 
or Quickbom; that is, the fountain of youth or of life, in 
which old men and cripples are recast ; whilst the idea of the 
embodiment of the unborn was typified in the Kindleins- 
Brunnen, which plays still so great a part in the nursery, in 
answer to inquisitive youngsters. And lest it might be thought 
that this latter notion simply arose out of the necessity of 
silencing precocious inquirers by a harmless joke, it will be 
useful to mention that actual wells and pumps, covered over by 
some structure, have from early times been consecrated, under 
the name of Kindleins-Brunnen, to the idea of fecundity. 
The Roman Catholic Church, in all probability, took posses- 
sion, in this case also, of places of ancient heathen worship, 
and baptized them with a new name. Wells sacred to Freia- 
Holda, the guardian of the unborn, were thus dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary. Women that drank the water of such a well 
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were promised fecundity. There is an authenticated instance 
of such a consecration of an ancient Gulckbrunnen, at Dresden, 
by a bishop, Johann von Saalhausen, in the year 1512, when 
a new chapel was built over the well, on account of the great 
concourse of women nocking thither. The well was dedicated 
to the " Holy and Chaste Virgin Mary." On the top of the 
structure is a weather-vane in the shape of a stork, who in his 
beak, as well as in one of his claws, bears a baby in swaddling- 
clothes. 

The Virgin Mary has been shown, in this instance, to be 
only the substitute of the Germanic goddess of love. Hence, 
when the children of our country sing even now, 

" Mutter Gottes thut Wasser tragen, 
Mit goldenen Kannen, 
Aus dem goldenen Briinnele : 
Da liegen viel' drinne. 
Sie legt sie auf die Kissen, 
Und thut sie schon wiegen 
Auf der goldenen Stiegen," 

they repeat in apparently Christian form, that which once was, 
no doubt, part of some pagan hymn. As to the stork, who is 
still considered, in the world of children, to be the bringer of 
the new-born, his ancient appellation of Adebar, or Odebar, — 
bearer of children, bearer of souls, — shows that from times 
immemorial he has symbolized the arrival of new citizens of 
this earth. The question arises, why that bird should have 
been especially chosen for that object. The explanation is, 
that the stork, on account of the color of his legs, is ranked 
among those sacred flying creatures which are considered 
" carriers of lightning," representatives of the electric flash 
that shoots from the sky to the earth. Now, in ancient creed, 
the soul, regarded as a breath of air, was supposed to descend 
to the earth in the flashes of lightning. The stork, with his 
legs of fiery red, is therefore at the same time the bringer of 
the souls of children embodied in the flesh, and the averter of 
lightning from the dwellings of man, provided man pro- 
tects that sacred bird. A house on which the storks breed is 
considered safe from the danger of a conflagration. A cart- 
wheel laid, on the roof, for the more convenient formation of 
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the nest by the storks, is looked upon as a kind of amulet. 
The cart-wheel is the image of the " sun-wheel," in which, 
according to an ancient notion, the lightning-spark was first 
struck. To kill a stork is a means of attracting the fire of 
heaven to the house of the offender. These superstitions ex- 
hibit the curious intermixture of ideas apparently without con- 
nection : a similar confusion and intricacy is observable in a 
great number of other myths. 

I may add that the lady-bird — so called, because it was first 
sacred to Freia, and then dedicated to the Virgin Mary — is 
also among the creatures which are considered carriers of 
lightning. The red color of that insect is, of course, equally 
the point of comparison. The present German name of the 
lady-bird is 3Iarien-Kafer, or Herrgotts-Kafer, which shows 
the transfer — a not unfrequent one in the development of 
myths — of the worship from the female to the male divinity. 
In some German countries, the lady-bird is called " sun-calf," 
or " sun-chicken," which brings us back at once to the idea of 
fire and light. At the same time, the lady-bird is supposed, 
even as the stork, to bring the children from heaven to earth ; 
whence, in Suabian dialect, the children's song, 

" Herrgotts-Moggela ! flieg auf, 
Flieg' mir in den Himmel 'nauf ! 
Bring a goldis Schiissela runter, 
Und a goldis Wickelkindla drunter ! " 

Among English children, too, a remnant of such ancient 
folk-lore has been preserved in the song, 

" Lady-bird, lady-bird ! fly away home ! 
Your house is on fire, your children at home ! " 

The " house on fire " is the sunlit abode of Freia, " our 
lady." The " children at home," whom the lady-bird is to 
fetch, are the unborn that are expected on earth. But not 
birds and insects alone are mixed up with the ideas of light- 
ning and at the same time of fecundity ; for the mountain- 
ash, on account of its red berries, and the hazelnut-tree, which 
also bears fruit with a reddish shell, are similarly regarded as 
representatives of the electric flash. The latter tree is used 
even now as a symbol of fecundity in the marriage rites of the 
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peasantry of some German provinces. The messenger who 
brings the invitation to the wedding-feast carries a twig of the 
hazelnut. In other provinces, hazelnuts are thrown after the 
newly married couple. 

From Freia-Holda to the prosaic hazelnut seems a long step. 
Let us return, therefore, to the more poetic conceptions of the 
myth. Among the Franconian population there is a tale about 
Holda, or Holle, sitting in the moonlight, — when the vines 
are in the bloom, and hill and dale are filled with fragrance, — 
on a rock, clad in a white, shining robe, and singing lays 
which make the heart melt. Here we have the figure of the 
goddess of love and of fertility faintly, but delicately, pre- 
served in one of the most pleasing images ; but already she 
approaches the character of a weird sorceress. The children 
are warned against listening to the songs of the beautiful witch. 
They are told to say their Pater noslers when they hear her 
enchanting voice, lest they should have to remain with her, in 
the wood, until the day of judgment. The character of Holda 
here approaches the type of the " Venusinne." Her fascina- 
tion borders even upon violence : the tale has a strong admix- 
ture of the demoniacal element. 

The rock on which the nocturnal sorceress sits, bears the 
name of Hulli-Stein, — Holda's Stone. But, by a misconception 
of the ear, it is now supposed to mean a hollow stone ; and 
the myth which always lays hold of misconceived words for the 
purpose of spinning out a new yarn of the tale, now relates 
that Holda has sat on the rock, where she moans after her lost 
husband, so long as to have hollowed out the stone ! Trees 
dedicated to Holda, and therefore called Hollenbaum, become, 
by a similar process, hollow trees. Out of hollow trees chil- 
dren are said to come, even as they come from the Kindleins- 
Brunnen. The " hollow " tree here stands again as a symbol 
of " Holda," with whom the unborn dwell. At last, the god- 
dess herself becomes hollow, though she still preserves her 
enchanting face. 

Another attribute, or surname, of Freia was Perahta, the 
Shining One. The root of this word is the same as that of 
Trvp, and of the German feuer, fire. Now, even as Freia, the 
wife of Woden, or Goden, became Frau Goden, even as her 
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attribute of Holda (the charming) gave rise to a special god- 
dess of that name, so also the attribute of " shining " was con- 
verted, individualized, into a witch, called Perahta, or Bertha. 
As such we find her in the folk-lore of German Austria, 
Bavaria, Suabia, and Alsace, — all through the south of 
Germany. Remarkably enough, Bertha is sometimes con- 
ceived as a cloud- woman, in the shape of a cow; sometimes 
also merely as clad in a cowhide. Here we find the trace of 
the earliest cloud and sky worship in a fairy figure otherwise 
belonging to the later period of decay. A spiritual retinue 
are said to accompany Bertha ; they are called Heimchen. 
They represent the souls of the unborn. True to the original 
character of Freia-Holda, Bertha is a protectress of cradles 
against nocturnal lemures and evil spirits, named Trudl and 
Nachtahndl. In the Tyrol, Bertha, or Perchta, is mixed up 
with the Christian legend. She is said to have been the wife 
of Pontius Pilate, and to have become a convert to Christi- 
anity after the crucifixion of the Saviour. But in her quality 
as a protecting angel of those children who have died before 
baptism, we once more recognize a trait of the ancient pagan 
goddess of love. 

In Franconia, there is a fairy figure, called Eisenbertha, or 
the Iron Bertha. She appears in a cowhide, with horns on her 
head. It is the old corruption of the cloud-cow, the rain- 
giver, the fertilizer, — the earliest idea of Freia. The " iron " 
Bertha has arisen from a misunderstood word, which originally 
had the same meaning as Bertha. In Gothic, eiso (in Middle 
German, ise) also signified " shining." Eisenbertha is there- 
fore a tautology, even as, for instance, Donavfluss (the river 
Danube) is a triple tautology ; don, au, and fluss, all signify- 
ing " river." But this tautology led, in the case of Bertha, to 
droll errors ; thus we find in Luther's writings a " Bertha with 
the iron nose." This Bertha with the iron nose is then very 
properly converted into a wintry goddess, who runs about with 
dishevelled hair. In this latter characteristic there is once 
more a trait of the early notion of a storm-goddess Freia, on 
whose forehead hung a dishevelled lock of hair. 

There are many more transformations of this divinity. In 
some parts of Saxony, the appellation of " Hera," which Freia 
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also had, was changed into a special fairy figure, sometimes 
conceived under the form of a snow-white dove that wings its 
way through the air. The snow-white garb of the goddess of 
the silvery clouds, the goddess of love, is here transfigured 
into a bird which represents innocence and love. In another 
tale, Holda, or Holle, or Wolle, is represented as spinning 
wool. In her quality as bringer of fertility she was, in early 
mythic conception, a goddess of agriculture, and more espe- 
cially a protectress of the culture of flax. The name of Holle 
being misunderstood as " Wolle " (which in German means 
wool), gave rise to the myth just mentioned. So also, from 
her designation as " Mother Holle," or Haulemvtler, there 
arose, through a misunderstanding, the idea of her being a 
" howling " or wailing woman. But in this, again, there is a 
trace of the early notion of Freia as a goddess of the storm. 
Then we have another figure evolved out of Freia, in the shape 
of " Mother Rose," who still plays her part in German chil- 
dren's games. HrSdsa, the bearer of glory, was a cognomen 
of Wodan's wife ; out of Hrodsa came Mother " Rose." Then 
we have a fairy form, called Stempe or Stampa, who appears 
partly in the shape of a horse, but has much of the qualities 
of Holda and Bertha. The horsy appearance, which is also 
observable in the " stamping " sound of the name of that 
witch, is traceable to the early conception of Holda as a cloud- 
horse. A more pleasing and tender recollection of the reign 
of Holda is an appellation given to the milky-way on the firma- 
ment. Frau Hilden-Strasse, in Dutch Vronelden-Straet, is 
the street of Holda, the milky-way being regarded as the path 
of the souls which they take on departing this life. 

The iveisse Frau, the "White Woman, who at times appears at 
night in royal palaces, and who typifies the ancestress of the 
house, is equally traceable to Holda, the mother of all life. 
In each special case, her figure is of course loaded with his- 
torical or pseudo-historical characteristics, so as to render her 
fit for her particular part. Again, Holda is transformed, in 
the Barbarossa legend, into a handmaiden of the enmountained 
emperor. And no wonder ; for even as Barbarossa is only the 
wraith of the ancient Germanic god, even as his fellow- 
champions, and the horses and wild boars that are with them, 
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are a sort of subterranean fata morgana of ancient Walhalla, 
so also Holda, Wodan's consort, is naturally changed into the 
helpmate of the cave-dwelling warrior. The Holda myth, 
in this particular form, retains many characteristics of the 
tale of the Wild Huntress. On the other hand, it has also 
affinities with the Aphroditean aspect of the Freia saga ; for 
when Barbarossa's handmaiden leaves the mountain, she is 
preceded by an old man, the trusty Eckhart, who has a long 
beard, and bears a white staff, and tells people to get out of the 
way of his mistress. This trusty Eckhart we find again, in 
the Tannhauser legend, at the entrance of the Venusberg. 
He forms a link between the most ancient circle of Wodanic 
myths and their later transformations. 

Like Freia, the other divinities of the Germanic Asgard have 
left their vestiges in numerous figures of the fairy and kobold 
world. The tales of the German and Scandinavian peasantry 
are still full of them ; and they may be found, in strange dis- 
guises, even in Scotland, nay, in France, in Italy, in Spain, 
wherever, in fact, Germanic tribes have penetrated. Incan- 
tations, of an originally heathen character, are in use to this 
day. In Robert Chambers's " Fireside Stories " it is reported 
from Scotland that " when a person has received a sprain, it is 
customary to apply to an individual practised in casting the 
wresting-thread. This is a thread spun from black wool, on 
which are cast nine knots, and tied round a sprained leg or 
arm. During the time the operator is putting the thread round 
the affected limb, he says, but in such a tone of voice as not 
to be heard by the bystanders, nor even by the person operated 
upon : — 

" The lord rade, 

and the foal slade ; 

he lighted, 

and he righted, 

set joint to joint, 

bone to bone, 

and sinew to sinew : 

heal in the Holy Ghost's name ! " 

The same incantation, in almost identical terms, is used in 
Norway, where, instead of the Lord, the name of Jesus is 
used. In Sweden, however, " Oden " Odin or Wodan, takes his 
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place. Now, any one comparing the above with the famous 
Merseburg incantation, which is one of the earliest remnants 
of the old German language, will find that the Scotch sorcerer's 
say, which Roberts Chambers cited as being still in use, is 
almost literally the same as that ancient heathen charmer's 
charm which begins with the words : — 

" Phol ende Wodan 
vuoran zi holza." 

Truly, a remarkable instance of the tenacity of rites and 
ceremonies, dating back to gray pagan antiquity ! 

The ideas, the language, the every-day customs of the masses 
in Europe, continue to bear, unknown to them, the imprint of 
early paganism. We shall certainly not lose anything if, by 
studying the mythology of our Germanic forefathers, we are 
enabled to restore an original meaning even to the apparently 
absurd phrases which daily strike our ear. But the greatest 
gain will be if, in this way, we can pour light over the dark 
world of superstition, enlarge the domain of reason, and by 
placing full knowledge within universal reach, take out from 
people's minds that sharp bitterness of sectarian fanaticism 
which is one of the worst impediments of progress. If, at the 
same time, a new poetical enjoyment can be offered to large 
intellectual classes, who have hitherto failed to know the 
rugged grandeur and the delicate charms of the ancient Teu- 
tonic creed, the gain becomes only the more valuable ; and we 
owe additional thanks to those earnest workers who have 
brought together stone by stone, broken column after column, 
out of which we can once more rebuild, before our mind's eye, 
the lofty and noble hall of the Germanic world of gods. 

Kabl Blind. 



